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Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door, 
The bearth—except when winter caill’d the day— 
With aspen-boughs and flowers and fennel, gay. 

| Goldsmith. 


DURING a late tour through a remote region of New-Eng- 
land, undertaken principally for the gratification of curiosity, 
I turned several miles out of the way for the sake of visiting an 
uncle, who had emigrated in early life, and whose domestic 
concerns had prevented him, for many years, from re-visiting 
the place of his nativity. It was towards the close of the day 
when I rode up, agreeably to my directions, toa neat coun- 
try residence. On rapping at the door and ascertaining from 
an elderly lady who appeared, that I had been rightly directed, 
{ dismounted and followed her into the kitchen. I passed a 
few moments in silence, contriving some expedient to make 
myself known, when my aunt, who had from the first eyed me 
with an expression of countenance that indicated a wish for 
better acquaintance, remarked that she thought she had seen 
me before, though she could not call me by name. I told her 
in reply that I did not recollect ever having seen her; but 
that it was very probable she might have seen my father, as 
he was the youngest brother of Mr. - The mingled plea- 
sure and surprise manifested at this unexpected disclosure 
were a presage of the welcome I was about to receive. “ Why 
if it isn’t George!” exclaimed my aunt, running up and seizing 
me by the hand—‘‘ Why how you have grown! You were just 
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beginning to run about the floor the last time we were down. 
Well—lay down your hat and come and take a seat by the 
window in the front room—you can’t think how glad your un- 
cle will be to see you.”” The noise of carding and spinning in 
an adjacent apartment was soon broken off by a direction very 
audibly delivered to the girls, “to go up chamber and get 
dressed as quick as possible,—for a new cousin from below had 
come tosee them.”’ In the mean time one of the boys was told 
to blow the horn for his father. It was not half an hour, be- 
fore the creaking of a loaded waggon, with the exclamations 
haw! haw there I say! and the twang of the cart-whip, an- 
nounced the arrival of my uncle in the farm yard. After a 
few directions to his. boys, to see that the cows were brought 
from pasture—the bars put up—and the hoes cleaned, deliv- 
ered with the authoritative air of a bustling farmer, who feels 
himself to be a lord of the soil, and perhaps elevated a little by 
the supposed arrival of a stranger to see him, he came in—on 
a pair of cow-hide shoes which made the whole house shake 
as he walked across the kitchen. The reason for blowing the 
horn was explained,—and the door leading in to the front 
room, (where I had been hitherto sitting alone,) instantly flew 
open, and presented a spare figure, which, from its resem- 
blance to my grand-father, whom! barely recollected to have 
seen, atfirststartedme. After the first salutations (which were 
made hoping I would “excuse his hand,” and “ pardon his 
rusty frock,” as he had just returned from work) he remarked 
that “he was glad to find I was not, like many who go to 
learning, too proud to come and see my poor relations. He 
did not know whether I could live as they did ; but if I could 
eat such as they had, I should be welcome to stay as long as I 
pleased.” I thanked him, and added that I was happy to find 
in the general appearance of his establishment so much evi- 
dence that whatever “ poor relations” I might have, he was 
far from being among the number. “ Ah,” said he, “ we 
have laid upa little,. to be sure ; but then we have had to work 
for it. We do, it is true, though I say it myself, cut about as 
much hay, and keep as many young cattle as most of our 
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neighbours. I should be glad to send one of my boys to learn- 
ing, as your father has done you; but your aunt and I don’t 
feel yet if we could afford it. But when did you leave home? 
and how do they all do there? We have not heard a word 
from you, I know nothing when.”? The answer to these in- 
quiries drew us into a protracted conversation (which my aunt 
soon joined) on the late incidents which had occurred in differ- 
ent branches of the family. To learn that this second cousin, 
who was ‘scarcely grown up when they moved, had a large 
family of daughters one of whom was on the point of being ta- 
ken off,—that ¢hat uncle had married a third wife in his old age, 
—that the other nephew had swapped farms with his next 
neighbour on the north, and had just finished an upright house 
which was one of the handsomest in town, &c. &c. could not 
but interest those who had known scarcely any thing of the 
family history these twenty years. Our conversation was in- 
terrupted only by my uncle’s taking out a square bottle of old 
spirits from the gin-case that stood in the corner, which he 
placed before me,—and giving directions to Thomas “‘ to come 
round and put out his cousin’s horse.”’ * ‘Turn him,” called out 
my uncle after the boy as he was riding through the gate, 
‘‘ turn him into the new pasture behind the barn.”? Then re- 
suming his seat and addressing himself to me—* there is bet- 
ter feed in that pasture than you will find at the taverns.” A 
quart tumbler was taken down from among the furniture in an 
antique cupboard that cut off one corner of the room, a pitch- 
er of water and the best of maple sugar were placed on the ta- 
ble, and we were preparing to drink in honour of our common 
birth place, when Thomas came walking the horse up to the 
door, with the inquiry “ what should be done for the swelling 
on his back?” I had noticed a little rising of the skin the 
evening before ; but it was not such as to occasion any appre- 
hension, and I requested my uncle to give himself no trouble 
about it, as it would doubtless go off by letting the horse rest 
the few days | proposed remaining. ‘A few days !”’ exclaim- 
ed my aunt, dropping her knitting work and fastening her eye 
upon me—*‘ you certainly don’t intend to tarry less than-a fort- 
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night. It is the first time that you have ever come, and you 
certainly must not go away now youare here, without making 
us avisit.” Presuming it would be difficult to convince her 
that a visit could be made in less than a fortnight, I contrived 
to divert the conversation into its former channel. 1 was now 
amused in my turn with their answers to various inquiries 
concerning the early history of the place where we originated. 
My uncle’s memory extended farther back than my father’s ; 
and besides this, my parents always maintained a degree of 
reserve in my presence, in regard to the affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood during their earlier years. 

My attention was soon directed to the clatter of some half a 
dozen pairs of feet, tripping down the front stairs. I bowed 
to my new cousins as they entered—they returned it with a 
curtsey, and made the best of the way to the other side of the 
room ; where, after some confusion, they were at last ranged 
in a row of chairs directly opposite tome. J make no pre- 
tensions to stoicism; and therefore am not ashamed to admit 
that, although the old folks still kept the conversation in their 
own hands, my attention sometimes flagged, and my eyes 
were now and then guilty of impolite wanderings. “My cou- 
sins were certainly pretty. Had their native charms been set 
off by the advantages of education, and had the awkward bash- 
fulness which is generally found in those who grow up tn ob- 
scurity been worn away by intercourse with the world, some 
of them might have done ne dishonour to higher circles of so- 
ciety than they were bornto move in. But I observed with 
regret in most of them a wanand sickly aspect. The colour 


in-their cheeks, instead of forming that 
beauty truly blent, whose red and white, 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on, 


was too evidently superinduced by the exertions just made in 
preparing themselves for their appearance, and the flurry at. 
tendant on their introducing themselves and getting their seats. 
The girls, after spending a few minutes in glancing an eye at 
each other and at me, altering their positions in their chairs, 
and other movements which proved that to them sitting still 
was not the least laborious thing in the world, at length ven- 
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tured to take out their knitting and sewing ; and without a 
word passing between them, went about their work, in pos- 
tures as prim and as angularas a drilling sergeant ever taught 
his platoon. 

I was several times on the point of changing my seat for one 
onthe other side of the room; but how to get conversation 
started was the difficulty. It would probably be to no pur- 
pose to inquire how they liked Walter Scott’s last Novel, or 
what progress they had made in painting and embroidery ; 
and toask where they found the best market for butter and 
poultry, or how many runs of yarn were reckoned a good day’s 
work, might lead to disquisitions on topics in which my own 
information would not appear to the best advantage. I at 
length bethought myself that there is one subject of conversa- 
tion in which all sorts of people can join; that is to say—the 
weather. An introductory remark on “ the clear sky which 
had succeeded the late storm’’—to the truth of which my cou- 
sins assented with one accord—led to some reflections on the 
peculiar importance of genial skies and refreshing breezes to 
the comfort of the traveller. Association naturally brought up 
to view the incidents of my journey :—the impressions pro- 
duced on my own mind by the rude scenery through which I 
had passed were described :—and finally, the general con- 
nexion between the external character of a country and the 
manners of its inhabitants, and the condition of the middling 
classes of society in their own vicinity—their education—their 
customs—and their habits of thinking—became the predomi- 
nant topics. The remarks of my fair cousins at first were 
_ chiefly in monosyllables ; but as they became more acquaint- 
ed, I could plainly perceive that a vein of good sense lay con- 
cealed under their awkward exterior; and I began to believe 
that to minds of native vigour, however deficient in the ac- 
complishments of a fashionable education, there will never be 
wanting media of social intercourse quite distinct from poetry 
and romance on one hand, and the details of domestic econo- 
my on the other. One thing I observed in them, which 
could wish were equally applicable to some of my acquaint- 
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ance for whom I have a great respect, in higher walks of life. 
They were not insensible of their own deficiencies. If they 
had not the merit of refinement, they had at least that of mod- 
esty. They made no pretensions to knowledge, on subjects 
of which they were ignorant; or to sensibility, in regard to 
objects of taste which they had never studied. It is probable 
they might have lived and died, without knowing that there 
was any thing peculiarly sublime in the outline of the moun- 
tainous country to which they had been accustomed from in- 
fancy, had I not informed them; and when I remarked on the 
enchanting beauty of a neighbouring water-fail which I -had 
passed on the road, it was surprising to observe with how cold 
an assent the remark was heard. 

It is not my design to give a complete account of this visit : 
my readers must therefore allow me to take leave of the daugh- 
ters, and confine myself hereafter to incidents illustrative of a 
peculiarity, not perhaps often found in an equal degree, in the 
character of the parents. 

(To be resumed in our next.) 


or 


THE DEATH OF LAWRENCE. 
I. 


Evening has clos’d o’er the waves of the ocean, 

Peace has return’d to the sailor again, 

Hush’d is thedin of the battle’s commotion, 

Nothing is heard bat the roar of the main 

Far as the eager eye, through the dark shade can spy— 

Nothing is seen but the foam of the wave, 

While the loud tempests sweep—wild oer the heaving deep, 
’ Ploughiog the breast of bold Lawrence’s grave. 


If. 


What is’t that steals on my listening car 

Ob tis the accent of mourning and woe, 

Grief—for the loss of a leader so dear— 

Grief—for the death of a generous foe ; 

Now bleeds each sailor’s heart—wounded by sorrow’s dart, 
Tears flow in torrents for Lawrence the”bold, 

Oh we shall ne’er—they cry—see his fire-flashing cye, 
When on his country’s foes fiercely it roll’d. 
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Oh! what a sight, on that glorious morning 

Glanc’d our bold ship o’er the billowy wave, 

Freedom and valour its banner adorning, 

Victory cheering the hearts of the brave 

Glitter’d the sailor’s eye—throbb’d his rough bosom high 
While the starr’d flag floated wide on the wind, 

Bright glow’d the Hero’s soul—proudly his glance did roll, 
Fix’d were his features and nobly resigu’d. 


IV. 


See on the distant main swiftly advancing, 
4A|bion’s sons spread their banner afar, 
Light on the crest of the foamy wave dancing, 
See they unfurl the red ensign of war; 
Mark’d you the hero’s eye—bright as the noontide sky, 
Stern as the frown that the rous’d lion wears, 
When like the whirlwind’s rage—fiercely the foes engaged 
Mingling in battle, the cross and the stars. 

Woe 
Youd swell’d the cannon’s roar o’er the wide ocean, 
Juash’d by the prow, heav’d the crimson-dy’d foam, 
Wild was the din of the battle’s commotion ; 
While many a sou! sought its long latest home ; 


Bright glar’d the fatal fame—death wing’d the bullet came. 


Full on our leader it darted its blow, 


Mhen each tar heav’d a sigh—tears gush’d from every eve, 
Lawrence is wounded, our hero is low. 


VI. 
Mark from his breast, how his I?fe-blood is streaming 
Mark how his eye-balls in agony roll, 
Still through that mist, valour’s spirit is beaming, 
Still his last words, speak the fire of his soul; 
‘¢ Rear up the Eagle high—point it unto the sky, 
There let it soar while the bloody fight raves, 
There let its wings outspread—flap o’er the mighty deed 
Till it shall plunge in the fathomless waves.” 


Vil. 


Long shall his spirit illumine our stars, 
Long as our flag on the tempest shall fly, 
Long as our Eagle the thunderbolt bears, 
It shall soar on its piniens and flash in its eye : 
When on the stormy main—venture our ships again 
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Then shall his valour our bosoms inspire, 
When we the broadsides pour—and war’s dread thunders roar, 
Lawrence shall lead like a pillar of fire. EDGAR.- 


—- OO 


A birth-day reflection. 


When hope danees high in the bosom of youth, 
And visions of fancy our path strew with flowers ; 
Then, thoughtless, we heed not the lessons of truth, 
But to present enjoyment give life’s jocund hours. 


The return of each birth-day with transport we hail, 
And in mirthful amusement the glad season spend ; 
The_young flow of soul no reflections assail, 

Nor think we that éarthly enjoyment can end. 


As Time speeds his progress, and Truth sheds her light, 
How false proves the picture Hope painted to view! 
The day-dreams of fancy all vanish in night, 

And tell us that naught but eternity’s true. 


Then the beams which the morn of a birth-day enlighten 
The calm of reflection spread over the soul; 

Faith points us to Heaven where the prospect will brighten, 
While ages eternal shall over us roll. 


——aet Oo 


IMPROMPTU, 


On taking leave of an agreeable circle of female friends just at evening. 


The western sky at parting day 
Reflects a golden light; 

But fast its splendor fades away, 
And earth is robed in night. 


Fit emblem this of social! joy 

Mid scenes which pleased we view ; 
F’en with delight is mixed alloy, 
Too soon to bid adieu. 





